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tactics but reckless and improvident in strategy,
and nobody who has studied him carefully will
say that he took up the suffrage cynically to
obtain power.   But we may argue more subtly
that the Gladstone of 1865 felt quite a different
person to the Gladstone of 1859.   It was in the
'sixties that he first left the House of Commons and
went into the country. Up till then* as member for
Newark and for Oxford, he had not even had to
address a constituency.   He sat in the House,
alien in mind to most of those who surrounded
him and spinning his theories to himself, the most
isolated figure in politics.   In the 'sixties all this
was changed.   He began to perceive that the
greatest of all his gifts, that of a platform speaker,
had, up till that moment, rusted in him unused.
The discovery of this enormous power must have
been immensely exciting to him, and a conclusion
followed on the heels of the discovery.  If he had
such a way with electors, it stood to reason that
electors should be more numerous.   Also he had*
learnt from John Bright what could be achieved
upon the hustings.    And Gladstone, though he
was always scraping his conscience, was not very
3etf-conscious in the modern manner.   His whole
being kindled with the warm atmosphere hecreated
when he came for the first time in direct contact
with his fellow men.  When the election of 1865
came, he finally lost his seat for Oxford, as a result
of his speech on the Irish Church, and was plunged
into a short sharp campaign in South Lancashire.